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history of its production. There was one thing 
which was always purposely kept in dispute in 
Mozart's native city, and that was whether he 
was really a genius or not. Here, probably, he 
intended to settle the question ; or, perhaps, not 
heeding the critics, he intended to take a gentle 
and magnanimous revenge on Madlle. Weber. 
His next step from this work was to Idomeneo, 
and then came in succession the whole train of 
grand operas and symphonies. 

To be continued. 



JOHANNA WAGNER.— HER MAJESTY'S 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION.— THE FESTIVALS. 

The dullest month in the musical year in London 
is undoubtedly September : the journalist is almost in 
want of a subject that can justify a remark. With the 
exception of a few minor concerts, the metropolis is 
then generally destitute of musical sounds — indeed, of 
musical men in the present instance ; the three great 
Festivals having been the occasion of withdrawing 
our whole stock of "musical property." The closing 
of the two opera-houses in London is usually the sig- 
nal for the existence of a positive dearth in music : 
parties are formed to visit the provinces, our principal 
vocal and instrumental performers taking the oppor- 
tunity generally of giving our continental neighbours 
a " spice of their quality." It would be difhcult to 
assemble a London audience in any part of the month 
of September, for nobody stays in town who can by 
any possibility get out of it. The commencement of 
the shooting season is the absorbing topic in some 
quarters — a wish to breathe a purer atmosphere pre- 
vails in others — in all, the enjoyment of a little calm 
and refreshing repose after a surfeit either of labour 
or of pleasure, is considered absolutely necessary. 

Amongst events that are noticeable in musical mat- 
ters, a short anecdote of Madlle. Johanna Wagner 
oughtto be related, because it appears somewhat cha- 
racteristic of the proceedings of that whimsical young 
lady and her exorbitant and unthinking advisers, 
while sojourning in this country. Never were specu- 
lation and avarice more signally punished than in the 
case of Johanna Wagner ; and although to do this the 
innocent was made in some measure (a not unfrequent 
occurrence in legal matters) to suffer, yet no one could 
doubt the justness of the decision which not only cen- 
sured but unequivocally condemned the breach of a 
regularly-made contract. It is by such conduct that 
the progress of our art is so much impeded, and its 
influences curtailed. But to the narration of the fact : 
Madlle. Wagner had given her promise to sing for the 
benefit of M. Roger, at the Berlin opera, in the early 
part of the month, and preparations were made on all 
hands for the "great event;" but as the time arrived 
for the fulfilment of the promise, excuses were made ; 
and Roger was compelled to alter the opera, and find 
a less fickle prima donna. The benefit, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointment, was highly productive. Roger, 
to mark his sense of the kindness which dictated the 
fair Johanna to give him her promise of assistance, 
had provided for her acceptance a handsome bracelet, 
which, however, ultimately found its way into the pos- 
session of her more gracious substitute. 

Such conduct is highly censurable ; but it belongs 



to the order of things that usually find their own 
level. The name of Wagner is now looked upon in 
Berlin with no more complacency than in London. 

A significant sign of the musical times, is to be 
found in the announcement officially made in the 
morning papers of the formation of a Joint Stock 
Company for purchasing the remainder of the lease, 
and carrying on the management of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. No speculator is daring enough to enter 
solus on the project; and no wonder ! When we re- 
call to mind the fate of every lessee of this vast esta- 
blishment, it is certainly no matter of surprise that a 
lessee should be wanting to carry on the management 
of a theatre which has brought so many to ruin. With 
a rival so powerful as the Royal Italian Opera-house, 
success seems more doubtful than ever. The details 
of the present plan have been published — trustees, 
committee, and other officers chosen — a great part of 
the shares " are already subscribed ;" and so far, the 
plan appears to be in a fair way of being tried. For 
the sake of the art and the musical profession, we sin- 
cerely hope the new scheme may be prosperous ; the 
large resources to be placed in the committee's hands 
will, doubtless, enable them to engage the highest 
kind of talent — but the doubt with us is, that the re- 
ceipts can be made to cover the expenses. 

The objections to the plan — viewed as a joint-stock 
association — is its exclusiveness, the absoluteness of 
the power vested in the committee ; a fact which com- 
pletely destroys the generalness of its character. The 
appeal made to the public to support the scheme, 
should certainly not have been accompanied by an 
intimation that they would have to surrender their 
judgment, as well as their cash, into the hands of an 
aristocratic committee. It is necessary that Her Ma- 
jesty's Theatre should receive the support of the aris- 
tocracy, certainly ; without it, of course it could not 
go on one night ; but in asking the public to join in 
the plan, some reason ought to appear why they are 
to have anything at all to do with it. The officers are 
already appointed, and these officers are to choose 
their managing director. Here is the vital point. The 
director, of course, should be invested with absolute 
power, or else the office is useless ; and in the manner 
in which this power is exercised, and the ability and 
singleness of purpose exhibited in the discharge of its 
duties, the issue of the plan, without doubt, altogether 
depends. Judging by the prospectus, the public are 
to have nothing to do with the matter, farther than 
to assist in finding the cash— the affairs of the theatre 
are to be carried on by a committee— the names of 
that committee are already published — a director is to 
be appointed, not by the shareholders, but by the 
committee, who are vested with "power to add to 
their number," and who are to have the "exclusive 
control over the receipts and expenditure." The per- 
sonal privileges are to be defined by the committee at 
the commencement of the season — a mode of pro- 
cedure not very satisfactory to intending shareholders, 
who would, doubtless, like to know the amount of ad- 
vantage to be derived by the payment of their money 
previously to taking up shares. 

A National Opera is incidentally alluded to, in the 
following sentence : — 

" These advantages sufficiently point it out as the fitting 
seat of a grand national opera ; but it has other important 
recommendations— in old-established habits and associ- 
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Continued from page 70. 
ations, and as having been the scene of the triumphs of 
all the leading artists in Europe." 

Beyond this, the objects the committee have in view 
are not stated : there is nothing farther to support the 
idea that English opera is to be the chosen path. 
Foreign opera is scarcely alluded to ; the only refer- 
ence to it is to be discovered in the close of the sen- 
tence just quoted — in "old-established habits and 
associations." The statement that Her Majesty's 
Theatre has been the scene of triumph of all the lead- 
ing artistes in Europe, is obviously incorrect. It 
would require no stretch of memory in us to point to 
many brilliant names, both English and foreign, who 
have not achieved their triumphs on the stage of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 

The prospectus farther states — 

" A contract has been entered into for the purchase of 
the lease of Her Majesty's Theatre from the present pro- 
prietor, and the Association will have the benefit of this 
agreement, the purchase-money being represented by 
20.000 paid-up shares. In this purchase is included the 
lessee's interest in the sum of £12,526. 12s. 9d., three per 
cent reduced annuities, invested as an accumulating gua- 
rantee fund. This fund will be increased from time to 
time, so as to form a sinking fund, and place the Associ- 
ation on the firmest basis. The properties are to be taken 
at a valuation, which in no case is to exceed £25,000. 
The Association to have the benefit of any surplus beyond 
that sum." 

The company is to be called " Her Majesty's 
Theatre Association," — in 40,000 shares at £5. each ; 
and a charter is to be applied for. 

In the remarks we have made, let it not be supposed 
that we are in the slightest degree opposed to the 
plan ; we have merely stated what we conceive to be 
the stumbling-blocks in the way of its being effectively 
carried out. If the public are to have an interest in 
it, let them not be altogether excluded from a voice in 
the principal points of its operation. Our own ex- 
perience in such matters inclines us to believe that 
little good will be accomplished in musical matters by 
a joint-stock company, or by the management of an un- 
professional committee — "Many men, many minds." 
But, we shall see. 

We have given a condensed report of the Birming- 
ham and Hereford Festivals from the pen of a gen- 
tleman who was present at each, and whose laudable 
intention of entering fully into detail has been frus- 
trated by a positive injunction to confine himself to a 
mere summary of the proceedings. 

Vernon. 



THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

The directors of the musical arrangements for this Fes- 
tival having been applied to by Dr. Bexfield and Mr. 
Pierson to perform their oratorios — both new works — so 
strong a party for each was enlisted, that to avoid collision 
the production of both was agreed upon. Dr. Bexfield is 
a native of Norwich, and received his degree at Oxford 
two or three years since. Mr. Pierson has held the office 
of Musical Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 
Some struggles were made at the time of his obtaining 
the appointment, to induct Mr. Sterndale Bennett to the 
chair ; Mr. Pierson, however, was the successful candidate. 
Not long afterwards, in the true spirit of an artist, Mr. 
Pierson (not being permitted to carry out his views) re- 
signed the office, following the independent example of 
Sir H. R. Bishop, who had preceded him in its occupation. 

The characteristics of the two oratorios presented for 



the first time before an audience at this Festival, ate very 
different. Dr. Bexfield's is of a didactic character, and 
generally in accordance with the great writers of the same 
kind of music, who have preceded him : Mr. Pierson's is 
also of a didactic kind, but he has aimed at originality — 
having in many instances departed from fixed rules, and 
exhibited a fancy sometimes poetical, always intense and 
effective. 

The hall on the occasion of the performance of Dr. 
Bexfield's Israel Restored, on the 22nd, was very, scantily 
attended — a fact arising, perhaps, from its having recently 
been performed by the Choral Society in Norwich. There 
are many excellent points in this new work, which, taken 
as a whole, entitles its clever author to high consideration 
as a musician ; yet the talent to produce a great oratorio is 
given to so few, that it is no reproach to Dr. Bexfield, as 
a rising composer, to state that his work, though one of 
undoubted merit, does not reach the standard attained 
by that few. The oratorio was interpreted by Madame 
Garcia, Miss L. Pyne, Miss Alleyne, Miss Dolby ; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Lockey, Heir Formes, Signor 
Belletti, and Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Pierson's Jerusalem attracted a crowded audience on 
the 23rd — nearly three times the number of the previous 
day. A description of Mr. Pierson's work has already 
appeared in these pages : detailed notice of its character 
therefore is perhaps unnecessary. Yet the writer holds 
it in far higher estimation : Mr. Pierson has dared to 
think for himself — the characteristic generally of great- 
ness ; and although his taste may occasionally be ques- 
tioned, his ability is throughout apparent : his regardless- 
ness of some of the fundamental rules of counterpoint is not 
always to be justified ; but when we reflect that Jerusalem 
is the first work of a young musician, we unhesitatingly 
declare that Mr. Pierson is a composer of original merit, 
and an honour and ornament to his profession. 

The applause with which the performance of his work 
was received by an audience crowded in every part, is a 
sufficient proof of the hold the author has obtained upon 
public opinion ; and this is a point never, in the writer's 
judgment, to be overlooked : few works of high merit 
have been consigned to oblivion, and none that have been 
destitute of merit have ever received the mint-mark of 
public favour. 

"At the close of the oratorio," says the Times, "the 
composer was called for, and received with long-continued 
and enthusiastic cheering." " At the close of the per- 
formance," adds the Daily News, " there was general and 
prolonged cheering." The Morning Chronicle concludes 
its notice by corroborating this fact, adding that the " con- 
cluding part contains some fine writing, to which we shall 
be glad to draw attention on some future occasion." The 
Morning Post sums up a second notice of the oratorio 
with the following remarks : — " Our readers must by this 
time have formed a tolerably just estimate of Mr. Pierson's 
musical abilities, and arrived with us at the conclusion that 
he possesses considerable natural powers, which, if properly 
directed, may eventually prove honourable to himself and 
to his country." The critic of the Morning Advertiser is 
still more enthusiastic in his praise; he writes: — "The 
oratorio exhibits throughout the choruses a perfect mastery 
in the management of masses of sound, and a fine appre- 
ciation of the effects of inner harmony. Oratorios of the 
sustained excellence of the Jerusalem of Mr. Pierson are so 
rare, that we really hope to see this among the announce- 
ments of the * Sacred Harmonic Society,' for next season. 
The artists of Exeter Hall might find worthy exercise for 
their abilities in the execution of this great composition." 

In the recommendation here appended the writer cor- 
dially joins — the Sacred Harmonic Society would do well 
to give Mr. Pierson an opportunity of appearing before a 
London audience. 

Mr. Benedict (whose high qualifications as a true artist 
entitle him to the respect of every musician) conducted 



